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Men who have pafied all their time in low and vulgar life, 
cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral beauties and ble- 
niifhes in the adfions of great men. Addifon. 

E. Mean ; low ; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if mofi men at¬ 
tempt not a laborious ferutiny into things themfelves, but 
only take names and words, and fo reft in them. South. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground : 

Y et by the ftubble you may guefs the grain, 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 

3. Publick; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward ?- 

—Moft fure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. Shakefp. 

Vu lgar, n.f. [vulgaire , Fr.J The common people. 

I’ll about; 

Drive away the vulgar from the flreets. Shakcfpeare. 

Thofe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 
by the affrighted vulgar , as greater protestors of their laws 
and liberties than myfelf. K. Charles. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
pofed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, 
and their bigotted counfellors. Swift. 

Vulga'rity. n.f. [from vulgar.] 

1. Meannefs; ftate of the loweit people. 

Although their condition may place them many fpheres 
above the multitude; yet are they ftill within the line of vul¬ 
garity and democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 

1 rue it is, and I hope I fhall not offend their vulgarities , 
if I fay they arc daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown. 

2. Particular inftancc or fpecimcn of meannefs. 

Is the grand fophos of Pcrfius, and the fublimity of Ju¬ 
venal to be circumfcribed with the meannefs of words, and 
vulgarity of expreflion ? ' Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Vulgarly, adv. [from vulgar. J Commonly; in the ordi¬ 
nary manner ; among the common people. 

He was, which people much refpeSl 

In princes, and which pleafes vulgarly , 

Of goodly pcrs’nagc, and of fweet alpcSl. Daniel. 

He, that believes himfclf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without thought of reforming; fuch an one we call vulgarly 
a defperate perfon. Hammond's Prailieal Catechifm. 

As it is vulgarly underftood, that he cut a paffage for his 
army through thefc mighty mountains, it may feem incre¬ 
dible. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Vulnerable, adj. [ vulnerable , Fr. vulncrabiiis , Lat.] Suf- 
ceptive of wounds ; liable to external injuries. 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts • 

I bear a charmed life, which mull not yield 
To one of woman born. J 0/ lr 

Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet havin* hVS*. 
by that water, although he were fortified elfewh ■r? t °K Uth ' d 
ffam in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior , a l W “ 
part. d . , r and brutal 

Vu'lnerary. adj. [ vul.eraire , Fr. 
in the cure of wounds. at, J fitful 

Try whether the fame effect will not enfue Wr 
vulnerary plaiftcrs. Brawn’s VutlrR^^ 

I kept the orifice open, and preferibed him vulnerarilT' 

To Vu'lnerate. v. a . [vulnero, Lat.] To'wound ■ ‘rY’ 7 ' 
Defails there is fuch an intercourfe between the •'V 
unguent and the vulncatrd body. Glanv^k^ 

Vulpine, adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] ‘ Belonging to a fox “ 

Vu'lture. ». f. [■ vultur , Lat.] A large bfrd of prey remari 
able for voracity. 1 1 n “'*' 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 

Nor grieffy vultures make us once affcar’d. * g. r 

We’ve willing dames enough, there cannot be ' 
That vulture in you to devour fo many. 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Shah ' 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d. Drid 

Vu'lturine. adj. [vulturinus, Lat.] Belonging to a vulture! 

Uvu'la. n.f. [uvula, Lat.] In anatomy, a round foft fpon* 
geous body, llifpcnded from the palate near the foramina of 
the noftrils over the glottis. 

By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up behind 
the uvula. IVijenum’s Sum . 

UXC/RIOUS. adj. [uxon'us, Lat.] Submillivcly fond of a 
wife; infected with connubial dotage. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, nor fcarcc in¬ 
dulgent ; but companionable and rcfpective. Bacon. 

That uxorious king, whofc heart, though larjw. 
Beguil’d by fair idolntrefies, fell 
To idols foul. Milton's Paradife hjl. 

How would’ft thou infult. 

When I muft live uxorious to thy will 

In perfect thraldom, how again betray me ? Mill:h. 

Uxo'riously. adv.[from uxorious. ] W i th fond I'ubm iffion to a wife. 

If thou art thus uxorioufly inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind. 

Prepare thy neck. " Dryden's Juvenal. 

Uxo'riousness. n. f. [from uxorious.] Connubial dota 
fond fubmiflion to a wife. 
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W Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 
in the alphabets of the learned languages ; 
though it is not improbable that by our w is 
_ expreffed the found of the Roman v, and the 
9 Eolicky. Both the form and found arc ex¬ 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 
ty is fometimes improperly ufed in diphthongs as a vowel, for u, 
view ; jh ewi the found of w confonaut is uniform. 
ToWa’eele. v. n. [A low, barbarous word.] Tofhakc; to 
move from fide to fide. 

If in your work you find it wabble ^ that is, that one fide 
of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with foft blows 
of an hammer fet it to rights, and then ferew it hard up. Moxon. 
Wad. n. f. [peoo hay, Saxon.] 

1. A bundle of ftraw thruft dole together, 
a. IVadd, or black lead, is a mineral of great ufe and 
value. JVoodrward. 

Wa'ddinG. n.f. [from zvad, vad, Iflandick ] A kind of foft 
fluff loofely woven, with which the Ikirts of coats are fluf¬ 
fed out. 

To Wa'ddle. v. n. [wagghelcn, Dutch, to waggle-, whence, 
by a cafual corruption, waddle.] To fluke, in walking from 
fide to fide; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddled all about. Shakefp. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths and levels all diftinctions ; 
while I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many wcll-lhapcd, 
innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. Spcilator , N~ 127. 

The farmer’s goofe. 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill, 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 

Her belly in the neighb’ring pool. Swift. 

A dabchick waddles through the copfc 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

Dulnefs, ot buiinefs the direeling foul, 

To human heads like biafs to the bow]; 

Which, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more true. 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. Pope. 

To Wade. v. n. [from vadum, Lat. pronounced wadum.] 

1. To walk through the waters; to pals water without lwim- 
ming. 

We’ll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood. Sha. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him oft". Sbakejpeare. 
I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
He ftaid feven days at the Craffus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranfporting of his army, for that the river was not to 
be waded over. Kne lies’: Hijl. of the Turks. 

Then fincc fortune’s favours fade ; 

You that in her arms do deep. 

Learn to fwim, and not to wade. 

For the hearts of kings are deep. Wotton's Poems. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet purfues his way. 

And fwims, or links, or wades , or creeps, or flics. Milton. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where fprings arife. Brown. 
fowls that frequent waters, and only wade, have as well 
long legs as long necks; and thofe that are made for fwim- 
mmg have feet like oars. More's Divine Dialogues. 

1 nofe birds only wade in the water, and do not fwim. Adore. 

As wheh a dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, he flies, and wades, and hops. Pop;. 
2 - 1 o pafs difficultly and laborioufly. 

They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 
any league of peace, nor to wade through any aft of moment 
Between them and foreign ftates, unlefs the oracle of God, 
or his prophets, were firft confulted with. Hooker, b iii 
1 have waded through the whole caufe, fcarching the truth 
By the caufes ot truth. Hooker 

The fubftancc of thofe controvcrfies whcrcunto we have 
rh( gUn , to bc rathcr of outward things appertaining to 
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Hooker , b. 111. 


Virtue gives hcrfelf light, through darknefs for tt» wade. 

Fairy Queen, b. i, 

I fhould chufc rather with fpitting and fcorn to he tumbled 
Into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
our Lord ; than, by a denial of thofe truths, through blood 
and perjury wade to a feeptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 

’Tis not to my purpofc to wade into thole bottomk-fs con¬ 
trovcrfies, which, like a gulph, have fwallowcd up lb mucli 
time of learned men. Decay of Piety. 

The dame 

Now try’d the ftairs, and wading through the night. 
Search’d all die deep reccfs, and iflu’d into light. Dryden. 

The wradiful God then plunges from above. 

And where in thickcft waves the fparkles drove. 

There lights, and wades through fumes, and grope, his way, 
Ha If-Ting'd, half-ftifl’d. Dryden. 

Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he waded but the more out of his depth, 
and that he loft himfelf in the thought. Addifon. 

Wa'fer. n.f. [wafel, Dutch.] 

1. A thin cake. 

Wife, make us a dinner; fpare flefh, neither corn ; 
Make wafers and cakes, forourflicepc muft be thorne.Tuf/er. 
Poor Saneho they perfuaded that he enjoyed a great domi¬ 
nion, and then gave him nothing to lubfift upon but wafers and 
marmalade. * ^ Pope. 

2. T he bread given in the eucharift by the Romanifts. 

That the fame body of Chrift 'fhould be in a thoufand 
places at once ; that the whole body fhould lie hid in a little 
thin zvafer ; yet fo, that the members thereof fhould not one 
run into another, but continue diftinct, and have an order 
agreeable to a man’s body, it doth exceed realbu. Hall 

3. Paftc made to clofe letters. 

I o Waft. v. a. [probably from wave. ] 

1. To carry through the air' or on the water. 

A braver choice of dauntlels fpirits, 

Than now the Englifh bottoms have waft o’er, 

Did never float upon the fvvelling tide. Shake/;,care. 

Our high admiral 

Shall zvaft them over with our royal fleet. Shakefpeare 
Whether cripples, who have loft their thighs, will not 
link but float; their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, 
which are in others overpoifed by the hinder legs, we have 
not made experiment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Nor dares his tranfport-veffei crofs the waves. 

With fuch whofc bones are not compos’d in graves: 

A hundred years they wander on the fhorc ; 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er. Dryden. 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o’er 
To the fweet banks of yon forbidden fhote. Dryden. 
From hence might firft fpring that opinion of the vehicles 
ot (pints; the vulgar conceiving that the breath was that 
wherein the foul was wafted and carried away. Rm 

They before wafted over their troops into Sicily in open vef- 

T . . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

r in vain you tell your parting lover, 

\ ou wifh fair winds may waft him over: 

Alas ! what winds can happy prove. 

That bear me far from what I love ? Prior 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a iigh from Indus to the pole. p tte 

2. To beckon ; to inform by a fign of any thing moving F ’ 

To Waft. v. n. To float. 0 

It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew. 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. Dryden. 

1 hole trumpets his triumphant entry tell. 

And now the fhouts waft near the citadel. ’ Dryden 

W aft. n. f [from the verb.] ^ 

1. A floating body. 

From the bellowing caft oft the whirlwind’s wing 
sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains. 

In one wide waft. Thom/ons Winter. 

2 . Motion of a ftreamer. Ufed as a token or mean of infor¬ 
mation at fea. 

3° F Wa'ftaqe, 












































































































































































































